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European Red Fox Vulpes vulpes (L.), Dog Canis lupus familiaris/dingo (L.), and Cat 
Felis catus (L.) scats were analysed to assess the food, and report on the diet of these preda- 
tors from two peninsulas at Jervis Bay, NSW. The main food items of V. vulpes comprise 
mammal, Pseudocheirus peregrinus (26.8%) on Bherwerre Peninsula, and Rattus rattus 
(37.9%) on Beecroft Peninsula. Invertebrates, vegetation and birds were also important food 
items of V. vulpes on both peninsulas. The diet of C. Jupus familiaris consisted mainly of 
Wallabia bicolor on both peninsulas, while P. peregrinus, Oryctolagus cuniculus and R. rattus 
were also eaten. F catus favoured mammals over invertebrates, birds and vegetation. An 
important finding from the survey was the occurrence of four locally endangered species; 
Pseudomys gracilicaudatus, Sminthopsis leucopus and Litoria aurea on Bherwerre Peninsula 
and Rattus lutreolus on Beecroft Peninsula. Differences in predator food preferences between 
Beecroft and Bherwerre reflect the differences in prey diversity on each peninsula, and sup- 
ports the theory that V vulpes and F catus are opportunistic feeders that select the most abun- 
dant food items. In contrast C. lupus familiaris were more selective and favoured medium to 
large macropods. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The diet of Vulpes vulpes in Australia has been studied in detail in many different 
ecosystems (Martensz 1971; Coman 1973; Brunner et al. 1975; Croft and Hone 1978; 
Seebeck 1978; Green and Osborne 1981; Triggs et al. 1984; Wallis and Brunner 1987; 
Lunney et al. 1990). Likewise the diet of Felis catus and Canis lupus familiaris/dingo 
have been studied in a number of Australian habitats (Coman and Brunner 1972; Jones 
1977; Bayly 1978; Brown and Triggs 1989; Triggs et al. 1984; Brunner et al. 1991; 
Tidemann et al. 1994; Paltridge et al. 1997). 

The diet of V. vulpes in natural habitat on coastal NSW has been studied by Lunney 
et al. (1990) and Philips and Catling (1991). In both these studies mammals were the 
largest food item group in the V. vulpes diet. Rose et al. (1994) also recorded mammals to 
be a significant part of the V. vulpes diet in Ku-ring-gai Chase National Park. Most diet 
studies in Australia have found that V. vulpes in rural Australia consume mainly 
Oryctolagus cuniculus and Ovis aries (Brunner et al. 1975; Croft and Hone 1978). In 
natural bushland other species such as Pseudocheirus peregrinus (Triggs et al. 1984), 
Antechinus spp and Mastacomys fuscus (Green and Osborne 1981) are more predominant 
in scats which further indicates that V. vulpes eat the most abundant or accessible food 
items in their area. 
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The diet of wild and feral C. lupus familiaris has not been widely studied in 
Australia, although they are implicated in many ecological impacts causing negative 
effects (Kolig 1973; Seebeck 1979; Kruuk and Snell 1981; Triggs et al. 1984; Delroy et 
al. 1986; Eberhard 1988; Flavell 1992; Barton and McEwan 1993; Meek and Nazer 
1995). Analysis of C. lupus familiaris and dingo scats collected in SE Victoria by Triggs 
et al. (1984) found that C. lupus familiaris scats contained a large proportion of medium 
to large sized mammals such as P. peregrinus and Wallabia bicolor. Research in southern 
NSW recorded macropods and O. cuniculus as the main dietary items in the food of C. 
lupus familiaris in the coastal forests near Bega (Lunney et al. 1990). 

F. catus are claimed to be opportunistic predators and diet is influenced by prey avail- 
ability (Coman and Brunner 1972). Food selection in many areas is affected by seasonal 
changes (Jones and Coman 1981). The diet of F catus is predominantly mammals in most 
habitats, excluding islands (Dickman 1996). O. cuniculus and rodents are commonly found 
in the F catus diet in arid areas (Bayly 1978; Jones and Coman 1981) and in agricultural 
areas (Coman and Brunner 1972). In natural ecosystems F catus focus on more abundant 
native species. In Victoria the F catus diet mainly consisted of mammals (rats and possums), 
while birds, frogs and lizards are also eaten (Coman and Brunner 1972). Jones and Coman 
(1981) found that Trichosurus vulpecula and P. peregrinus were consumed with Rattus 
fuscipes and Rattus lutreolus. On Christmas Island, Indian Ocean, F catus mainly prey on R. 
rattus, reptiles, birds and invertebrates (Tidemann et al. 1994). In the tropical north of 
Australia, native rats are an important food source (Cameron 1994), whereas F catus on 
Macquarie Island prefer the local sea-birds and O. cuniculus (Jones 1977). 

On our study site there are seventeen terrestrial mammal species (Appendix 1). 
Several native species have become extinct in the region: Dasyurus maculatus, Isoodon 
obesulus, Phascolarctos cinereus, and Vombatus ursinus. The findings in this paper are a 
compilation of data from scats collected over a four year period and are a useful tool in 
formulating management decisions regarding introduced pest and domestic animal man- 
agement in the Jervis Bay Territory. The aim of this study was to collect baseline diet 
data on predators in the area and it was a smaller part of larger studies (Meek 1998a; 
Dexter and Meek 1998). The results of the investigations add further knowledge on the 
occurrence of native wildlife on both peninsulas and has re-confirmed the existence of 
several cryptic and endangered species. It is clear from this study that foxes and cats are 
taking locally endangered and threatened wildlife and predator population control is war- 
ranted to minimise the risk of further extinctions in the area. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Study Site 


Bherwerre Peninsula is located on the southern side of Jervis Bay (35°03'S 
150°50’E) and Beecroft Peninsula is on the northern headland, approximately 200 km 
south of Sydney and 35 km south-east of Nowra. The total area of Bherwerre Peninsula 
is 7,700 hectares and that of Beecroft Peninsula is 5,250 hectares, mostly consisting of 
the Royal Australian Navy Beecroft Weapons Range. Parks Australia manages the 
majority of both Peninsulas as conservation areas. Bherwerre Peninsula is bordered by 
urban development to the north of the isthmus and four residential villages are located on 
the peninsula. Beecroft Peninsula has one residential town and is buffered from develop- 
ment by significant expanses of State National Park. Both peninsulas represent some of 
the most healthy remnant coastal habitats on the eastern seaboard, having avoided agri- 
cultural expansion and excessive development. It is likely that species diversity on 
Beecroft Peninsula has been modified by an increased fire regime or a Peninsula-wide 
bushfire that caused Jocalised extinctions or reductions to wildlife species. 
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Heathlands dominate both peninsulas and are interspersed with a mosaic of 
swamps, sedgelands, shrublands, woodlands, littoral rainforest, and open eucalypt forest. 
The average rainfall for Jervis Bay is 1150 mm. May is the wettest month and September 
the driest. Average temperature for Winter is 15.1°C and 24°C in Summer. The predomi- 
nant wind direction is north-east. The mammals of Beecroft Peninsula (see Appendix 1) 
have not been intensively studied although unpublished data has been referred to in 
Braithwaite et al. (1995). Trapping surveys have been undertaken on both peninsulas 
(Meek, pers. obs.). An interesting aspect of the fauna of Beecroft Peninsula is the 
replacement of R. fuscipes with R. rattus. Many of the arboreal mammals found on 
Bherwerre do not occur on Beecroft Peninsula. Canis lupus dingo are known to reside on 
Beecroft Peninsula in small numbers (Meek pers. obs.) although they are absent from 
Bherwerre Peninsula having disappeared about 20 years ago (Meek and Nazer 1995). 


Diet Analysis 


One hundred and fifty seven (n=157) fox, five dog and six cat scats were collected 
at random time intervals from service tracks on the Bherwerre Peninsula during 1991—93 
and in 1995. Scats were discarded if it could not be determined which species they were 
from. One hundred and sixteen (n=116) fox, twenty four (n=24) dog and two cat scats 
were collected from Beecroft Peninsula in 1996. Each scat was numbered, dated and a 
record was made of where the scat was found. Scats were placed in plastic pots and 
baked in an oven at 90°C for 24 hours to kill parasite eggs. They were then soaked in 
water for 48 hours to soften the contents, then teased out and stored for identification. 
Hair was identified to species level when possible using the method described by 
Brunner and Coman (1974). Invertebrates were keyed out to Order. Scat content assess- 
ment was done according to the frequency of occurrence method discussed by Scott 
(1943). Mostly, tufts of hair were taken — comprising guard hairs, overhairs and under- 
hairs. Skeletal material, usually teeth and claws, was also used whenever it was found as 
it provided valuable back-up information to hair analysis. 

Stomach contents of five V vulpes from Bherwerre Peninsula were examined 
between 1991-95. There was no quantitative analysis (volumetric) of the contents due to 
the small sample size although records were kept of identifiable food items. 


RESULTS 


Bherwerre Peninsula 


In the V vulpes scats, mammalian remains were found in 84.7% and birds were 
present in 25.5%. Twelve native mammals and four introduced mammal species were 
found (Table 1). The most common species were P. peregrinus followed by W. bicolor, 
O. cuniculus and R. rattus (Figure 1). One species, Pseudomys gracilicaudatus, listed as 
vulnerable on Schedule 2 of the ‘NSW Threatened Species and Conservation Act 1995’ 
was found near Wreck Bay (Meek and Triggs 1997). The range of this species is not 
known to extend past Sydney (Strahan 1983), although fossil records have been recov- 
ered further south and in Victoria (Watts and Aslin 1981). The hair of Sminthopsis leuco- 
pus was also recovered in V. vulpes and F catus scats. This species has only been record- 
ed on Bherwerre Peninsula by one researcher (King 1978) and has not been trapped 
since. Reptiles were only found in 3.2% of V. vulpes scats analysed. 

Plant seed and vegetative material were also eaten by V vulpes. The environmental 
weed Bitou bush Chrysanthemoides monilifera rotundata was eaten in winter during 
times of seed set. V. vulpes eat the fleshy berry and defecate the entire seed, usually intact 
(Meek 1998a). Native plant seeds were also consumed including Geebungs Persoonia 
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TABLE | 


Frequency of occurrence of items found in V vulpes scats from Jervis Bay. n is the total count of each item; 
Frequency is the number of occurrences divided by the total number of scats. 


Bherwerre Peninsula Beecroft Peninsula 
Item ingested occurrence (n) frequency (%) occurrence (n) frequency (%) 
Mammal 133 84.7 110 85.3 
Pseudocheirus peregrinus 42 26.8 30 25.9 
Wallabia bicolor 20 12.8 7 6 
Oryctolagus cuniculus 18 11.5 12 10.3 
Rattus rattus 17 10.8 44 37.9 
Sminthopsis leucopus 9 Soll — — 
Petaurus breviceps 6 3.8 — — 
Perameles nasuta 5 3 — — 
Canis lupus familiaris 5 3.2 — 
Rattus fuscipes 2 1.3 — — 
Cercartetus nanus 2 1.3 — — 
Tachyglosus aculeatus 2 1.3 oe 1.7 
Pseudomys gracilicaudatus 1 0.6 — — 
Antechinus stuartii 2 1.3 2 1.7 
Antechinus spp. = = 2 1.7 
Pteropus poliocephalus 1 0.6 — — 
Arctocephalus pusillus 1 0.6 — — 
Macropus giganteus — — 3 26 
Homo sapiens 1 0.6 — — 
Vegetation 62 39.5 7 6 
Invertebrates 55 35.0 4 Shed) 
Bird 40 25.5 12 10.3 
Crustaceans 6 3.8 — = 
Reptile 5 32 1 0.9 
Artificial Fibres 4 2.6 1 0.9 
Soil 3 1.9 — — 
Fish 2. 1.3 2 lez 
Amphibian 1 0.6 — — 
Unknown — — 3 2.6 
Total No. scats 157 116 


spp, Blueberry Ash Elaeocarpus reticulatus, Apple-berry Billardiera scandens and 
Sawsedge Gahnia sieberiana. Numerous species of unidentified grasses were also 
extracted from the scats, although these seeds were probably inadvertently ingested in 
bird crops. Geebungs were the most abundant native plant species eaten by V. vulpes. 

Invertebrates were an important food source of V. vulpes. Beetles (Coleoptera) 
were the most common invertebrates eaten, while grasshoppers (Orthoptera), cockroach- 
es (Blattodea) and ants (Hymenoptera) were also consumed. 

The content of V vulpes scats usually included either two food items (40.1%) or 
one item (30.6%). Fewer scats contained three items (23.6%) and only a few contained 
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20 Fox — Bherwerre Peninsula 


Vegetation Invertebrates P.peregrinus Birds W. bicolor O.cuniculue R.rattus 


Fox — Beecroft Peninsula 


R.rattus P peregrinus O.cuniculus Bird W.bicolor Vegetation 


Dog — Beecroft Peninsula 


W bicolor O.cuniculus R.rattus P peregrinus T.aculeatus Invertebrates 


Figure 1. Composition of items in Vulpes vulpes and Canis lupus familiaris scats from Bherwerre and Beecroft 
Peninsulas. 


four (4.5%). Two scats included small quantities of V. vulpes hair, most likely from 
grooming. Vegetation, invertebrates, P peregrinus and birds were the most important 
dietary items, followed by W. bicolor, O. cuniculus and rats. Native species were con- 
sumed more often than introduced species. 

Only small amounts of reptiles and amphibians were found in V. vulpes scats, how- 
ever the remains of the frog Litoria aurea were recovered from one V. vulpes stomach. 
Other food items found in V. vulpes stomachs included P. peregrinus, Arctocephalus 
pusillus, grasses and synthetic substances. 

The main food items of C. lupus familiaris was mammalian and invertebrate 
(Table 2). P. peregrinus, W. bicolor, O. cuniculus, R. rattus and Tachyglossus aculeatus 
were equally represented in the diet of C. lupus familiaris. Vegetation comprised a small 
part of C. lupus familiaris food intake. Mammals comprised the main proportion of the F 
catus intake, mainly dominated by R. rattus while W. bicolor and S. leucopus were also 
recorded (Table 2). Invertebrates and vegetation were the other larger food groups in the 
diet of F catus. Two F. catus scats contained 100% grooming hairs. The small sample 
size of dog and cat scats on Bherwerre Peninsula prevents any quantifiable assessment of 
the food of these species. 
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TABLE 2 


Frequency of occurrence of items found in C. lupus familiaris and F. catus scats from Jervis Bay. n is the total 
count of each item; Frequency is the number of occurrences divided by the total number of scats. 


DOG CAT 
Bherwerre Beecroft Bherwerre Beecroft 
Occurrence Occurrence Frequency Occurrence Occurrence 
Item ingested (n) (n) (%) (n) (n) 
Mammal 4 22 OB). 7 5 2 
Pseudocheirus peregrinus 1 3 13 — 2 
Wallabia bicolor 1 12 322 1 
Oryctolagus cuniculus 1 atl = 
Rattus rattus 1 PMH 3 
Tachyglossus aculeatus 1 8.7 ~ — 
Sminthopsis leucopus 1 
Vegetation 2 —- — 2 
Invertebrates 4 1 4.4 — 
Bird 1 — — 1 
Frog 1 — — — 
Grooming hair — 1 — 2 
Total number of scats 5 24 — 6 2 


Beecroft Peninsula 


In the V. vulpes scats collected on Beecroft Peninsula, 85.3% consisted of mammal 
remains. Eight mammal species including two introduced species were recorded (Table 
1). R. rattus and P. peregrinus were found in the highest proportions followed by O. 
cuniculus and birds. W. bicolor were only found in 6% of scats. Introduced mammals 
were consumed more than native species on Beecroft Peninsula (Figure 1). The frequen- 
cy of vegetation in V vulpes diet was small. The only plant seeds found were the native 
Geebung Persoonia sp. Reptiles were recorded in low numbers and there were no frogs 
found in the scats collected from Beecroft Peninsula. The number of prey items in V 
vulpes scats usually included only one food item (85.2%), with the remaining 14.8% of 
scats containing two items. 

C. lupus familiaris scats (n=24) were dominated by mammal remains at Beecroft 
Peninsula, mainly W. bicolor then O. cuniculus and R. rattus. P. peregrinus and T. 
aculeatus were also eaten, aS were invertebrates (Table 2). Too few F catus scats were 
collected to make any valuable assessment of their diet on Beecroft Peninsula (Table 2). 


DISCUSSION 


The small sample size in this study did not allow for seasonal comparisons in diet as 
was undertaken by Brunner et al. (1975). As stated by Witt (1980), the diet of V. vulpes 
fluctuates over time and in order to detect seasonal preferences samples would need to be 
collected over several years. However, scat analysis has been shown to be useful in sur- 
veying for species not readily trapped during surveys (in Brown and Triggs 1989), 
although it fails to estimate the volume each species contributes to the diet and therefore 
assumes that all items are of equal contribution to the diet (Brown and Triggs 1989). 
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The range of items contained in V. vulpes scats in this study confirms the findings 
of other researchers that V. vulpes are extremely opportunistic in their food preferences, 
and have the ability to switch to the most abundant food resources (e.g. local species) 
available in the habitat (Brunner et al. 1975; Coman 1973; Seebeck 1978; Cavallini and 
Lovari 1991; Green and Osborne 1981). Insects are a prime example of an abundant food 
that is recorded as a spring/summer food source for V. vulpes (Coman 1973; Croft and 
Hone 1978; Seebeck 1978; Cavallini and Lovari 1991; Ciampalini and Lovari 1985). 

In this study mammals were the most common dietary item. In coastal NSW Croft 
and Hone (1978) found that V. vulpes preferred birds, plants and frogs. Lunney et al. 
(1990) reported that V vie/pes in NSW coastal forests preferred mammals particularly W. 
bicolor, whereas possums and bandicoots were favoured near Sydney (Rose et al. 1994). 
Triggs et al. (1984) also recorded that V. vulpes in Croajingalong National Park preferred 
to eat P. peregrinus. These authors concluded that the high abundance of P. peregrinus in 
V vulpes scats was a result of the high densities of this species in the Park. P peregrinus 
is also abundant on both peninsulas in Jervis Bay, and this is reflected in the prevalence 
of this species in V. vulpes scats from the area. The tendency of P. peregrinus to forage 
on the ground would make them easy prey for V. vulpes and may be a contributing factor 
in the prevalence of this species in the scats. The preference for P. peregrinus to con- 
struct dreys close to the ground and their vulnerability to predation has been studied by 
Augee et al. (1996). These researchers monitored the fate of hand-reared and wild P. 
peregrinus near Sydney, and found mortality was extremely high with about 72% of pos- 
sums killed by predators. 

The high prevalence of R. rattus in the scats collected on Beecroft Peninsula also 
reflects the abundance of this species in the area. R. rattus has replaced R. fuscipes across 
the whole peninsula (Meek pers. obs.), although an unpublished study trapped R. 
fuscipes in 1988 (Braithwaite et al. 1995). It is not known why R. fuscipes disappeared 
although it has been postulated that re-colonisation of the peninsula by R. rattus took 
place after a major bushfire. The only other rat on the peninsula is R. lutreolus which is 
recorded in very low abundance and has not been trapped since 1978 (Braithwaite et al. 
1995; Meek, pers. obs.). 

The Long-nosed bandicoot Perameles nasuta was trapped at several locations on 
Bherwerre Peninsula during the early 1990s following the removal of foxes from certain 
areas (Meek and Nazer 1995; Meek pers. obs.). They were thought to have become local- 
ly extinct on Beecroft Peninsula until recently following the control of foxes on the 
peninsula (Dexter and Meek 1998), when they were observed at several locations (S. 
Hamann pers. comm.). Further surveys to confirm the re-establishment of this species are 
yet to be undertaken. 

Scat analysis fails to adequately measure the occurrence of frogs and reptiles 
because the “soft” tissue is completely digested (Brunner and Wallis 1986). The only 
remains are usually bone fragments and unidentifiable matter which probably leads to an 
under-estimate of the level of predation by V. vulpes on these taxa. In this study the 
remains of L. aurea in one V. vulpes stomach of five analysed is cause for concern given 
the threatened status of this species (cf. Daly 1995). With frog numbers declining and 
many of the species threatened, V. vulpes predation could be a component of their 
demise. The question of whether V, vulpes is having a significant effect on frog and rep- 
tile abundance in Australia warrants further research. 

Our results support comments by Coman (1973) that V. vulpes living in undis- 
turbed habitat consume more native mammals than V. vulpes inhabiting developed or 
agricultural habitat. This would be the general rule since native species are more abun- 
dant. However O. cuniculus were the most common food item of V. vulpes living in 
Victorian forests (Brunner et al. 1975; Seebeck 1978) and National Parks (Woolley et al. 
1985). O. cuniculus is also an important food item for V. vulpes in disturbed and agricul- 
tural areas of Australia (McIntosh 1963; Brunner et al. 1975; Baker and Degabriele 
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1987), however they are not favoured over P. peregrinus, W. bicolor, birds and insects in 
the Jervis Bay ecosystem. On Beecroft Peninsula O. cuniculus were not favoured over 
the more abundant R. rattus. The low amount of O. cuniculus in the diet of the fox may 
also be a reflection of the disjunct distribution of rabbits on both peninsulas and our fail- 
ure to collect scats equally in all areas. Several of the species eaten by V. vulpes on 
Bherwerre Peninsula were not found in the diet of V. vulpes at Beecroft Peninsula, pri- 
marily due to a more diverse fauna on Bherwerre (Meek pers obs.). 

The occurrence of A. pusillus in one V. vulpes scat collected on the beach was the 
result of scavenging. At night V. vulpes were regularly observed searching along the tide 
line for food and digging for Ghost crabs Ocypode sp. during low king tides (Meek 
1998b). In one scat human hair was detected — possibly the result of an animal scaveng- 
ing along a road or around a residential site where it was accidentally ingested with a 
food scrap. 

The predominance of W. bicolor in the diet of C. lupus familiaris on both peninsu- 
las is comparable with studies elsewhere (Triggs et al. 1984; Lunney et al. 1990). Radio- 
tracking data collected on the C. /upus familiaris of Bherwerre suggest that W. bicolor 
are favoured food and packs have been observed chasing Macropod quarry (Meek 
1998b). There was a relative absence of vegetation and invertebrates in C. lupus famil- 
iaris scats collected on Beecroft compared to Bherwerre, which is difficult to explain. It 
is likely that this is due to the small number of scats collected or the influence of season 
on invertebrate and seed abundance. 

Even though only a small number of F. catus scats were collected from both penin- 
sulas it is apparent that mammals are an important food item. The consumption of medi- 
um-sized abundant mammals by F catus is comparable with the data collected by 
Coman and Brunner (1972). The high composition of R. rattus in the diet of F catus on 
Beecroft further supports the claim that they are an opportunistic predator that is influ- 
enced by prey availability (Dickman 1996). The occurrence of species with low abun- 
dance such as S. leucopus in F. catus scats is reason for some concern around the settled 
areas of the peninsulas. 

Surveys of predator scats have provided some valuable data on the occurrence and 
distribution of mammals that are normally difficult to trap (Chesterfield et al. 1988; 
Brown and Triggs 1989; Meek and Triggs 1997). In this study one new species was 
found in the region (P. gracilicaudatus) and the existence of another (S. leucopus), not 
trapped since 1987, was re-confirmed. The analysis of scats as a survey tool in collecting 
baseline data on the distribution of native fauna should not be under-estimated as a man- 
agement tool. It has the advantage of being relatively easy-to-collect data, comparatively 
cheap compared to fauna surveys and uses “predator hunting” as a survey tool. However 
the information gathered should only be used to determine the foods of predators. It 
should not be used to determine the impact upon the prey population because it: only 
records prey eaten (not necessarily killed); excludes cached food; and includes high fre- 
quencies of common species while rare and endangered species occur in small propor- 
tions due to their low abundance. 

There are several management prescriptions that have been developed by one of 
these authors (P. Meek) as a result of this and other associated studies. Strategic pest 
management plans have been developed for both Peninsulas (Meek 1996; Dexter and 
Meek 1996). These plans advocate: long term fox control programs using seasonal! influ- 
ences on V. vulpes behaviour to design control strategies and maximise success; the use 
of a combination of control techniques; and using the “island like” nature of the 
Peninsulas to limit immigration. On Bherwerre Peninsula the issue of pet ownership and 
pet-related environmental impacts in the area (Meek 1998c) has been comprehensively 
addressed in a discussion paper that advocates: limits to pet numbers; ownership respon- 
sibilities; and legislation to manage pet ownership within Booderee National Park (Meek 
1994). 
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APPENDIX 1 
List of terrestrial mammals on Bherwerre and Beecroft Peninsulas, Jervis Bay. 


Species 


Common Name 


NATIVE 
Monotreme 
Tachyglossus aculeatus 


Marsupial 
Macropus giganteus 
Macropus rufogriseus 
Wallabia bicolor 
+Petauroides volans 
Petaurus breviceps 
+Acrobates pygmaeus 
Trichosurus vulpecula 
Pseudocheirus peregrinus 
Cercartetus nanus 
Perameles nasuta 
Rattus lutreolus 
tRattus fuscipes 
+*Pseudomys gracilicaudatus 
Antechinus stuartii 
+*Sminthopsis leucopus 
+Pteropus poliocephalus 


INTRODUCED 
Vulpes vulpes 
Canis lupus familiaris/dingo 
Felis catus 
Rattus rattus 
Oryctolagus cuniculus 
{Lepus capensis 
Mus domesticus 


* New species recorded in this study. 


Echidna 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Red-necked Wallaby 
Swamp Wallaby 
Greater Glider 

Sugar Glider 
Feathertail Glider 


Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 


Eastern Pygmy Possum 
Long-nosed Bandicoot 
Koota 

Mootit 

Karooka 

Brown Antechinus 
White-footed Dunnart 
Grey-headed Flying Fox 


European Red Fox 
Dog and Dingo 
Cat 

Ship Rat 
European Rabbit 
Brown Hare 
House Mouse 


Abundance 


High 


High 
Medium 
High 
High 
High 
Very Low 
High 
High 
Low 
Very Low 
Very Low 
High 
Very Low 
High 
Very Low 
High 


Medium 

Low 

Low 
Medium/High 
Medium 

Very Low 
Low 


+ Extant only on Bherwerre Peninsula. 
Abundance classifications are based on unpublished data and observations by P. Meek. 
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